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interest  organization  dedicated  to  making  available  continuing,  objective 
information  and  analyses  of  military  issues — information  which  is  free  of  the 
special  interest  of  any  government,  military,  political  or  industrial  organiza¬ 
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penditures  or  forces.  It  holds  that  strong  social,  economic,  and  political 
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The  staff  of  the  Center  is  under  the  direction  of  Gene  R.  La  Rocque,  Rear 
Admiral,  USN  (Ret.),  and  consists  of  permanent  associates  and  special  consul¬ 
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The  research  of  the  Institute  focuses  on  the  analysis  of  war  and  the  study  of 
peace  and  its  conditions,  including  the  study  of  conflict  on  several  levels  of 
complexity,  international  and  political  violence  and  aggression,  international 
law  and  international  organization  as  instruments  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Dr.  Hylke  Tromp,  and 
consists  of  researchers  in  the  fields  of  international  law,  political  science, 
sociology,  psychology,  psychobiology,  economics,  physics,  history,  and 
educational  science. 
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Prologue 


The  U.S.  with  its  NATO  allies  and  the  U.S.S.R.  with  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  are 
planning,  training,  and  arming  for  nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

The  control  over  the  decision  to  explode  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
rests  solely  with  the  Soviet  government. 

The  control  over  the  decision  to  explode  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
rests  solely  with  the  U.S.  government. 

Likewise,  the  decision  to  explode  their  nuclear  weapons  in  or  over  Europe 
rests  solely  with  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

Originally  placed  in  Europe  by  the  U.S.  primarily  to  deter  a  ground  attack 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  nuclear  weapons  have  rapidly  become  the  primary  weapons 
for  waging  war  in  Europe. 

Germany  and  the  central  region  of  Europe  have  been  designated  by  NATO 
as  the  theater  for  nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

Because  of  their  vast  destructive  power  in  relation  to  their  small  size, 
nuclear  weapons  have  become  organic  components  of  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  army  divisions,  air  wings,  and  warships.  In  short,  nuclear 
weapons  have  become  "conventional"  weapons  for  land,  sea,  and  air  battles 
in  Europe. 

The  metamorphosis  of  nuclear  weapons  from  deterrence  to  war  fighting 
occurred  quite  easily  and  naturally. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent, 
twoelements  were  essential:  The  availability  of  a  sufficient  number  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  obvious  will  to  use  them. 

Starting  with  a  few  nuclear  devices  and  nuclear  capable  delivery  systems  in 
Europe  in  the  1950's,  the  number  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  grew 
rapidly  to  over  7000  nuclear  weapons  by  the  mid-1 960's.  They  are  placed  in 
or  carried  to  the  explosion  area  in  a  wide  variety  of  vehicles.  Both  the  British 
and  the  French  have  their  own  vehicles  to  transport  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  battle  areas  outside  their  own  countries.  This  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  criterion  for  the  deterrent,  that  is,  the  availability  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  second  criterion,  the  willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  is  made 
evident  by  official  statements  by  the  U.S.  government  that  itwill  not  hesitate  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  first  if  the  situation  requires.  The  same  view  has  been 
expressed  in  NATO  documents.  The  willingness  to  use  nuclear  weapons  was 
made  more  evident  by  the  placement  of  nuclear  weapons  near  the  front  lines 
in  Germany  which  gave  rise  to  the  "use  them  or  lose  them"  philosophy  of 
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front-line  military  men.  Further  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  NATO  forces  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  are  the  large  number  of  nuclear  weapons  storage  sites 
throughout  Germany  and  other  European  countries  in  close  proximity  to 
NATO  artillery  units  and  aircraft. 

As  adeterrent,  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  were  efficacious  so  longas  NATO  had 
nearly  all  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  so  long  as  the  U.S.  could 
destroy  the  U.S.S.R.  with  little  fear  that  ittoo  would  be  destroyed  regardlessof 
who  struck  first. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  a  large  number  of  "theater"  nuclear 
weapons  and  modes  of  employing  them  to  wage  war  in  central  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  capabilty  to  destroy  the  U.S.  with  long-range  missiles. 

Eor  this  reason  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  while  still  relying  on  the 
presence  of  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  an  attack,  have  both  increased  their 
planning,  training,  and  number  of  delivery  vehicles  for  the  conduct  of  war  in 
central  Europe. 

And  while  the  Soviets  have  been  more  discreet  in  their  public  utterances  on 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  simple  military  prudence  requires  that  their 
doctrine  be  essentially  no  different  from  the  U.S. 

No  one  knows  how  nuclear  war  will  start  in  Europe,  whether  by  accident, 
by  miscalculation,  or  by  design.  But  as  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  increase  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  move  them  about  in  Europe  in  threatening 
modes,  the  danger  of  an  inadvertent  precipitation  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
increases. 

In  1 971  President  Nixon  and  President  Brezhnev  signed  an  agreement  in  a 
modest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  growing  problem  of  an  accidental  start  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Both  countries  acknowledged,  in  the  words  of  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  report,  that  a  nuclear  war  could  start  by 
"technical  malfunction  or  human  failure,  a  misinterpreted  incident  or  unau¬ 
thorized  action."  Since  1 971  the  increase  in  nuclear  weapons,  the  increase  in 
methods  of  employing  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  increase  in  the  complexity 
of  nuclear  systems  has  increased  the  likelihood  of  an  accidental  start  of  a 
nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

In  a  period  of  crisis,  nuclear  weapons  could  be  launched  by  either  the 
Soviets  or  the  U.S.  when  it  appears  the  other  side  may  be  preparing  to  do  so. 
But  most  likely,  nuclear  weapons  will  be  exploded  in  Europe  as  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  fighting  with  conventional  weapons  when  one  side  begins  to 
lose. 
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NATO  plans  for  many  years  have  provided  for  an  initial  strike  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  would  be  only  prudent  military 
planning  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  a  similar  option. 

Once  nuclear  weapons  have  been  exploded,  there  is  no  assurance  their  use 
can  be  controlled  or  stopped.  No  one  knows  the  sequence  of  events  which 
will  follow  the  explosion  of  tens  or  hundreds  or  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Up  until  the  present,  only  one  nuclear  weapon  has  ever  been  fired 
at  one  time.  Communications  are  certain  to  be  disrupted  for  hours  and  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  either  side  to  control  its  own  forces. 

If  any  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict  wished  to  opt  out  it  would  be  difficult  to 
communicate  with  all  of  the  four  nuclear  nations  who  maintain  control  over 
their  own  nuclear  weapons.  It  takes  only  one  nation  to  start  a  nuclear  war  in 
Europe,  but  it  requires  agreement  of  four  nations  to  stop  it.  This  may  be 
impossible  in  view  of  the  chaos  which  exploding  nuclear  weapons  will  bring. 

No  one  knows  what  will  be  the  effect  of  thousands  of  nuclear  explosions  in 
Europe.  U.S.  military  war  plans  for  Europe  and  NATO  war  plans  for  Europe 
cover  only  the  first  few  days  of  fighting.  Attempts  to  "war  game"  hypothetical 
wars  involving  nuclear  weapons  have  always  failed  because  there  is  no 
comparable  body  of  data  to  make  valid  predictions  beyond  the  first  few  days. 

In  the  U.S.,  where  the  effects  of  single  nuclear  explosions  have  been  studied 
extensively,  no  studies  have  been  made  on  the  destruction  which  would  result 
from  hundredsorthousandsof  nuclear explosionsoccurring  in  ashorttime  in 
one  country.  In  this  connection,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  explosive 
power  carried  in  justone  NATO  Polaris  submarine  exceeds  the  total  explosive 
forces  of  all  weapons  fired  in  World  War  II,  including  the  two  atomic  bombs 
exploded  by  the  U.S.  over  Japan.  Clearly  it  was  not  nuclear  war  that  von 
Clausewitz  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  "War  is  an  extension  of  politics  by 
other  means." 

Since  there  is  so  little  known  by  the  military  or  civilians  about  the  extent  of 
the  devastation  which  would  occur  from  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
because  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  with  their  allies  in  Europe  are  openly 
planning  to  fight  with  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  important  to  examine  as  coolly 
and  as  rationally  as  possible  how  a  nuclear  war  could  start  in  Europe,  how  a 
nuclear  war  would  be  fought  in  Europe,  and  what  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  in  Europe. 

Underlying  the  clinical  examination  of  the  war  itself  is  a  need  to  explore 
"what  if  anything  can  be  done  about  it?" 
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In  the  years  ahead,  we  in  NATO  should  examine  every  possible  means  to 
increase  our  security.  Perhaps  there  should  be  more  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French 
nuclear  weapons  deployed  in  Europe,  perhaps  fewer,  perhaps  none.  Would 
an  agreement  to  stop  the  introduction  of  new  nuclear  missiles  into  the 
European  theater  increase  the  security  of  NATO  or  decrease  it?  Would  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Soviets  leading  to  an  agreement  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
first  increase  or  decrease  the  security  of  European  nations?  Could  a  meeting  of 
NATO  leaders  and  Warsaw  Pact  leaders  on  nuclear  war  in  Europe  prove 
fruitful?  Or  is  it  in  our  best  interest  to  continue  the  nuclear  confrontation  and 
hope  for  the  best? 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  information  available  about  the  results  of  a 
nuclear  war  in  Europe,  civilians  may  need  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
deciding  how,  when,  and  where  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  used  if  at  all. 
Clearly  nuclear  war  in  Europe  is  too  important  to  be  left  solely  to  the  generals. 

The  issue  of  new  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  serves  to  focus  the  differences 
between  European  and  American  interests.  American  officials  have  over  the 
years  tended  to  seek  theater  nuclear  options  which  would  maximize  the 
prospect  that  the  American  homeland  might  escape  nuclear  damage.  Euro¬ 
peans  have  resisted  attempts  to  enhance  the  plausibility  of  "limited"  nuclear 
war  in  Europe. 

Today,  with  the  prospect  of  both  SALT  II  ratification  and  Euro-strategic  arms 
control  increasingly  remote,  and  the  diminishing  European  support  for  a  new 
nuclear  arms  race,  it  is  particularly  important  that  Americans  and  Western 
Europeans  attempt  to  understand  each  other  better.  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  remains  fundamental  to  our  joint  pros¬ 
perity  and  security.  But  our  differences  are  growing. 

The  Conference  on  Nuclear  War  in  Europe  examined  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  They  included: 

1 .  What  are  the  most  likely  causes  of  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe?  Could  a 
nuclear  war  happen  by  accident?  EHow  likely  is  nuclear  war  to  occur  due  to 
irrational  leadership? 

2.  EHow  have  concerns  about  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  capability  to  new  countries  affected  U.S.  and  NATO  policy  with 
regard  to  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  war? 

3.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  secrecy  about  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
locations? 
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4.  What  are  the  problems  involved  in  sharing  responsibility  for  nuclear 
weapons  decision-making  among  the  members  of  the  NATO  alliance?  Are 
current  methods  of  consultation  satisfactory?  Are  there  real  solutions  for  the 
intractable  difficulties? 

5.  What  kinds  of  delegation  of  authority  or  decision-making  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  likely  in  case  of  war  in  Europe?  Are  these  compatible 
with  control  by  civilian  authorities  and  prevention  of  premature  use  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

6.  Is  NATO's  declared  policy  of  flexible  response  workable  or  desirable? 
Does  it  make  nuclear  war  more  or  less  likely?  Are  there  alternatives?  Are 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  an  effective  instrument  for  "flexible  response?" 

7.  Are  measures  for  storing  and  protecting  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
adequate?  Are  existing  procedures  for  command  and  control  adequate? 

8.  Are  European  fears  about  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  to  defend  Europe  justified? 

9.  EHow  do  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  compare  in  nuclear  forces,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  for  use  in  Europe? 

1 0.  What  mixture  of  military  and  nonmilitary  factors  have  been  involved  in 
recent  NATO  deliberations  on  theater  nuclear  weapons? 

11.  Do  citizens  have  adequate  information  about  the  effects  of  both  con¬ 
ventional  and  nuclear  war  in  Europe?  What  are  the  likely  targets  during 
nuclear  war  in  Europe? 

1 2.  How  can  governments  take  practical  steps  that  will  help  to  reduce  the 
level  of  nuclear  arms  and  promote  confidence  among  hostile  nations? 

1  3.  What  can  private  citizens  do? 

No  one  wants  a  nuclear  war,  but  there  is  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  it  is  necessary  to  plan,  train,  and  arm  for  nuclear  war  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war.  There  is  also  a  growing  feeling  that  planning  and  arming  for 
nuclear  war  increases  the  likelihood  that  nuclear  war  will  occur.  The  di¬ 
vergence  of  views  on  nuclear  war  in  Europe  between  people  in  the  U.S.  who 
favor  more  nuclear  weapons  and  those  in  Europe  who  favor  arms  limitations 
appears  to  be  influenced  by  one's  proximity  to  ground  zero. 


Rear  Admiral  Gene  R.  La  Rocque 

U.S.  Navy  (Ret.) 

Director 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information 
Washington,  D.C. 


Prof.  Dr.  Hylke  Tromp 

Director 

Polemological  Institute 
State  University  of  Groningen 
The  Netherlands 
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In  the  waning  minutes  of  the  Conference  on  Nuclear  War  in  Europe, 
Cambridge  University  economist  Robert  Neild  wondered  aloud  "what  on 
earth"  the  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  all  about:  there  is  no  territorial  dispute,  has  been  little  or  no  economic 
rivalry,  no  ancient  grudges,  no  basic  conflicts  of  national  interest  easily 
recognizable  by  an  outsider — assuming  there  can  be  any  such  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  quarrel. 

It  is  a  question  that  occurs  now  to  more  and  more  Americans,  quite 
probably  to  Russianstoo.  It  may  nag  most  insistently  atthose  of  us  who  studied 
in  the  '40s  and  '50s,  when  the  dogma  of  American  political  science  was  that 
national  interest  alone — never  moral  beckonings — should  govern  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  states.  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom — and  then  how  vaguely — our 
political  leaders  spell  out  for  us  the  requirements  of  our  national  interest;  just 
as  remarkably,  we  rarely  demand  that  they  do.  The  conflict  with  Russia  is 
accepted  as  a  given,  a  caged  dragon  threatening  life  for  generations  present 
and  to  come.  It  was  so  accepted  at  the  Groningen  conference,  though  skepti¬ 
cally. 

That  is  to  say,  the  conference  did  not,  except  by  a  wayward  glance  now  and 
then,  go  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  political  differences  between  East 
and  West  and  their  superpowers.  The  conference  was  given  over  to  discussing 
the  military  means  chosen  to  prosecute  the  conflict.  E-low  we  got  here  and 
why  we  are  here  was  not  its  topic. 

In  fact,  has  that  not  become  an  almost  useless,  if  not  meaningless  question? 
"In  the  36  years  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,"  said  Brigadier  (Ret.) 
Michael  EHarbottle  of  the  United  Kingdom,*  "the  world  has  at  no  time  been  at 
peace.  War  has  become  a  constant  factor  in  our  lives  and  has  conditioned  us 
to  accept  violence  as  an  inevitable  ingredient  of  modern  society."  What  is 
there  importantly  leftto  the  international  politics  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
except  issues  of  military  power?  The  militarization  of  politics  among  states 
compels  the  individual  states  steadily  to  give  more  of  their  attention,  energy, 
and  resources  to  the  military,  and  of  this  fact,  threatening  all  of  Western 
constitutionalism,  the  Groningen  conferees  were  keenly  aware.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  way  it  will  be  if  we  are  fortunate:  that  we  shall  grope  our  way  back  to 
concern  for  true  national  interests  through  coming  to  possess  a  starker  vision 
of  the  consequences  of  pursuing  military  superiority.  It  is  a  cycle  wherein  the 


♦Former  Chief  of  Staff,  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Forces  on  Cyprus  and  now  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Disarmament  Campaign. 
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"Being  protected  by  a  distant  superpower  produces  a  constant 
need  for  "coupling,"  a  phenomenon  characterized  by  "West 
Europeans'  fears  that  they  will  either  be  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  or  led  by  the  United  States  into  military 
adventures  that  are  not  vital  to  European  security." 

. . .  General  Gerard  Berkhof 

only  hope  possible  is  that  it  will  be  endless,  of  catch  up  and  pull  ahead,  over 
and  over  again,  following  the  seductive  trail  of  technology  that  leads  to  the 
production  and  use  of  whatever  we  can  create  and  build. 


Europe's  Dilemma 

This  was,  however,  a  conference  with  a  specific  focus  on  Western  Europe,  if  it 
may  be  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  detect  the  objective  conflicts  of  interest 
between  America  and  Russia,  it  is  no  easier  for  an  American  to  see  what 
rational  causes  divide  West  and  East  Europe.  Nor  did  the  conferees  offer  much 
instruction,  the  European  majority  among  them  expressing,  so  far  as  this 
listener  noted,  noconcepts  of  conflictingoreven  divergent  interests  with  their 
eastern  sharers  of  the  continent.  Indeed,  the  panelist  who  got  closest  to  that 
question  happened  to  be  also  the  only  military  person  on  active  duty  allowed 
to  participate.*  Colonel  Gerhard  Berkhof,  Deputy  Chief  of  Operations  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  Army,  put  it  in  a  way  that  also  opened  up  other  issues,  ones 
which  were  the  conference's  dominant  themes: 

From  a  strictly  military  or  geostrategic  point  of  view,  West  European 
military  security  needs  would  be  best  served  in  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  for  most  West  Europeans,  however,  historical,  economic  [not 
described],  and,  above  all,  cultural  and  political  considerations  make  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  not  only  preferable  but  also  a 
political  necessity.  The  resulting  geostrategic  singularity  of  the  Western 
alliance,  a  rimland  owing  much  of  its  protection  to  a  distant  superpower, 
is  at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  West  European  security  problems.  Being  a 
rimland  without  natural  resources  makes  Western  Europe  vulnerable  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  easily  remedied  by  defense,  for  defense  could  result  in 
large-scale  destruction.  Being  protected  by  a  distant  superpower  pro¬ 
duces  a  constant  need  for  “coupling,"  a  phenomenon  characterized  by 
West  Europeans'  fears  that  they  will  either  be  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  or  led  by  the  United  States  into  military  adventures  that  are  not  vital 
to  European  security.  This  is  the  strategic  framework  of  West  Europeans' 
security. 


*Of  numerous  refusals  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  only  that  from  an  official  of  NATO  was 
straightforward:  "...  I  must  tell  you  to  my  regret  that,  due  to  a  decision  of  the  Ambassadors, 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  it  will  be  impossible  for  civil  servants,  members  of  the 
International  Staff  or  of  the  International  Military  Staff  of  the  Treaty  organization  to  take  part  in,  or 
to  be  present  at  the  Conference  .  .  ."  (Translation  by  Conference  staff.) 
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The  Conference  on  Nuclear  War  in  Europe  was  an  extraordinary  coming 
together  of  outstanding  military,  political,  and  scientific  analysts  and  well- 
informed  lay  activists.  It  met  for  two  days  (April  23  and  24)  of  arduous  formal 
sessions  and  many  additional  hours  of  informal  talks.  The  Province  of 
Groningen,  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  of  Groningen,  and  the  University 
of  Groningen  each  provided  enjoyable  hospitality.  The  sessions  themselves 
were  in  the  University's  main  hall,  a  spacious  room  warm  with  the  artifacts 
and  the  sensibility  of  an  old  land  and  civilization,  its  gentleness  and  its 
absolute  vulnerability  speaking  as  eloquently  as  did  any  of  the  panelists 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Europe  to  a  cause  that  cannot  even  be  rationally 
explained,  which  has  been  allowed,  and  encouraged,  to  grow  into  a  perhaps 
ultimate  human  absurdity. 

Americans  could  have  hardly  come  away  from  Groningen  without  a  quick¬ 
ened  sense  of  the  ambivalent  feelings  our  European  friends  have  toward  us. 
We  are  seen  as  partners,  but  very  dangerous  ones,  as  leaders,  perforce,  but 
ones  addicted  to  ideology  and  imperial  conceits  rather  than  to  our,  or  their, 
interests.  Philip  Everts  and  Ben  ter  Veer*  probably  expressed  the  view  of  many 
conferees  when  they  contrasted  the  superpowers  in  this  way: 

In  the  United  States  there  is  evidently  a  widespread  mood  which  im¬ 
presses  us  as  an  emotional  mixture  of  deepseated  fears,  frustration  and 
agression,  which  feelings  all  have  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  center  of  their 
concern.  By  contrast,  Soviet  policy  is  experienced  here  as  being  con¬ 
trolled,  cold-blooded,  calculating,  but  not  less  disastrous  for  the  prospects 
of  peace.  Both  superpowers — and  their  allies  insofar  as  they  willingly 
accede  to  their  policies — are  looked  upon  by  important  segments  of 
public  opinion  in  Europe  ...  as  unable  to  guarantee  even  a  modicum  of 
justice,  peace  and  security  of  the  world  or  just  progress  in  that  direction. 

War  and  its  probability  is  the  urgent  subject.  Not  for  us,  the  conference 
seemed  to  say,  in  our  time  to  ponder  its  causes — those  we  have  forgotten  or 
outgrown  —  but  simply  how  to  avoid  it.  War  between  nuclear  powers,  several 
of  the  panelists  noted,  can  no  longer  be  seen  for  what  Clausewitz  said  it  was: 
an  extension  of  politics.  It  has  superseded  that  role  and  no  political  end  can 
now  be  served  by  it.  Some  were  to  imply  that  the  endeavor  of  governments. 
West  and  East,  to  develop  smaller  and  more  precise  nuclear  weapons  had  to 
be  seen  as  their  somewhat  wistful  try  at  recovering  their  old  freedom,  that  of 
going  to  war  without  risking  annihilation  in  order  to  achieve  political  ends. 
Yet  if  the  conference  had  any  one  conclusion  that  all  of  its  diverse  and 


*See  page  34. 
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independently-minded  participants  might  share,  it  was  that  Clausewitz  was 
permanently  overruled  among  nuclear  powers  and  their  allies.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  stage,  and  a  seminal  one,  in  the  West's  comprehension  of  that  bare 
fact  and  the  other  meanings  that  flow  from  it.  It  was  so  seen  by  Anthony 
Tucker,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  May  3rd: 

.  .  .  the  meeting  could  well  be  an  event  of  importance,  the  point  in  the 
history  of  disarmament  in  Europe  at  which  the  forces  for  peace  have 
moved  into  full  flood.  It  was  intended  to  provide  public  information  on 
obscure  technical  topics,  but  above  all,  it  will  have  given  heart  to  anyone 
with  a  faint  remnant  of  hope  that  reason  and  peace  might,  after  all, 
prevail.  Information  is  the  bedrock  for  its  building. 

Tbe  conferees  were  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  the  sense  of  national 
Identity  was  strong.  But  one  questioner  from  the  floor  declined  to  identify 
himself  as  other  than  an  "inhabitant  of  the  planet."  He  may  have  served  to 
remind — though  this  assembly  hardly  needed  reminding — that  nuclear  war 
would  probably  not  be  regionally  containable.  His  asserted  identity  had 
another  resonance  as  well,  that  of  the  moral  treatment  and  trust  people  owe 
each  other.  War  and  the  preparation  for  war  can  be  discussed  from  several 
directions:  political,  economic,  but  another  must  surely  be  that  of  morality. 
We  in  the  West  are,  unhappily,  not  yet  at  a  point  of  moral  clarity  about  war. 
We  are,  to  suggest  a  comparison,  at  best  no  farther  toward  clarity  than  was  the 
American  nation  until  just  a  few  years  ago  regarding  racial  justice.  Probably 
no  church  and  no  moralist  then  denied  (or  in  South  Africa  now  denies)  the 
moral  imperative  of  racial  justice;  but  many  then  defended  (and  in  South 
Africa  now  defend)  segregation  as  necessary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
for  passage  to  racial  justice.  Likewise,  probably  no  one  who  presumes  to  make 
moral  statements  denies  the  imperative  of  peace;  but  many  will  still  defend 
the  morality  of  arming  for  war  as  a  way  to  secure  peace.*  There  is  not  yet  the 
clarity  which  America  widely  achieved  on  racial  justice  in  the  '60s  when  it 
came,  politically  and  juridically,  to  acknowledge  that  some  means  are  unac¬ 
ceptable  toward  a  claimed  end.  In  Tucson,  an  Episcopal  minister  has  erected 
and  maintains  at  a  busy  intersection  a  billboard  proclaiming,  "It's  a  sin  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon."  Were  he  today  to  declare  that  it  is  a  sin  to  segregate, 
few  would  openly  disagree,  though  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  many  even 


*Sir  Arthur  Hockaday,  a  high  ranking  civil  servant  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  described  as  a 
"practicing  Anglican"  and  speaking  in  March  1 981  to  a  church  assembly  in  London  said.  "The 
more  easily  one  can  conceive  of  a  decision  actually  being  taken  to  use  a  particular  weapon,  the 
more  seriously  that  weapon  will  be  regarded  by  a  potential  aggressor  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
probability  that  deterrents  will  deter  and  that  the  weapon  will  never,  in  fact,  have  to  be  used." 
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in  his  church  would  have.  The  Groningen  conference  explored  the  political 
sense  of  nuclear  war;  in  doing  so,  it  probably — as  Anthony  Tucker  sug¬ 
gested — stirred  that  moral  sense  which  will,  if  anything  does,  finally  wall  up 
the  dragon's  cage.  When  one  speaker  from  the  floor  asked,  "By  what  right?" 
could  anyone  kill,  as  the  political  and  military  dischargers  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  kill,  a  murmur  of  assent  filled  the  hall. 

The  conference  was  suffused,  however,  with  doubt  that  nuclear  restraint 
was  any  longer  a  likely  outcome,  though  it  would  not  have  been  held  had 
people  not  believed  human  resolve  and  work  could  yet  avert  nuclear  war.* 
The  primary  foreboding  arose  simply  from  the  armaments  race.  But  pessimism 
may  be  unavoidable  also  because,  perhaps  lying  ahead  of  us  if  not  in  our 
present,  are  actually  conflicting  national  interests.  The  West  has  grown  heav¬ 
ily  dependent  on  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  so-called  Third  World.  The  East  is 
not  so  as  yet  (although  its  future  needs  are  disputed  by  Western  analysts)  but 
the  earth's  resources  are  finite,  our  appetite  for  them  seemingly  infinite,  and 
sooner  or  later  nations  will  either  cooperate  in  or  compete  for  their  bounty.  So 
America  arms  now,  for  example,  to  secure  its  and  its  allies'  oil  flow  in  the  Mid 
East.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  that  oil,  or  those  exotic 
metals  and  other  Third  World  resources  which  the  West  arms  in  order  to 
protect,  are  in  fact  needed  for  the  provisioning  of  our  armed  forces.  At  any 
rate,  one  of  the  scenarios  adverted  to  by  several  panelists  was  that  a  nuclear 
war  in  Europe  might  be  the  second  stage  of  a  war  begun  elsewhere,  over  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Third  World. 


The  Perils  of  Crisis 

Who  might  make  such  a  decision  as  that,  or  any  decision  that  might  launch 
war  according  to  one  or  another  of  several  conceivable  scenarios?  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  the  governments  of  the  day  and  the  military  chiefs.  East  and 
West.  Grant  the  possibility  that  at  the  awful  moment  of  crisis  we  may  be 
blessed  by  rational  and  peace-minded  men  or  women  at  the  helm  of  both 
sides:  how  safe  even  then  would  we  be?  Co-sponsor  of  the  conference  was  the 


*One  panel  was  asked  from  the  floor  to  assess  the  chances  of  nuclear  war  in  Europe  in  the  '80s. 
The  three  replies,  from  respectively  a  German,  Englishman,  and  Dutchman,  were  "not  very  low;" 
"as  of  now,  very  high;"  and  "totally  unpredictable."  A  good  guess  would  be  that  these  pretty  well 
spanned  the  conferees'  opinions,  except  for  those  believing  in  current  NATO  policies,  who  were 
more  optimistic. 
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.  .  wfiat  is  known  about  human  behavior  and,  in  particular, 
political  decision-making  in  crises,  is  not  compatible  with  what 
the  official  deterrence  policy  assumes.” 

.  .  .  Professor  Hylke  Tromp 


State  University  of  Groningen's  Polemological  Institute.  Its  Director,  Professor 
Hylke  Tromp,  gave  a  provocative  and  illuminating  talk  that  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  crisis.  A  crisis  of  the  dimensions  that  might  lead  political  rulers  to 
think  about  war,  he  said: 

•  produces  psychological  stress  and  rigidity; 

•  leads  to  a  powerful  tendency  to  simplify  the  issues,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
goals  and  perceived  alternatives; 

•  pushes  one  toward  a  feeling  of  being  compelled  to  act,  somehow;  or 
alternatively,  to  freeze  into  "stupid  immobility;" 

•  leads  to  inefficiency,  frustration,  and  scapegoating,  and  principals  tend  to 
fall  back  on  whatever  are  their  value  premises,  especia  lly  as  their  flow  of 
information  will  probably  be  patchy. 

Summing  it  up,  what  is  known  about  human  behavior  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  political  decision-making  in  crises,  is  not  compatible  with  what  the 
official  deterrence  policy  assumes.  Official  deterrence  theory  assumes 
total  rationality  under  all  circumstances.  It  assumes  complete  control  of 
the  decision-makers  over  their  own  behavior,  and  over  their  pol  itical  and 
military  organizations.  It  assumes  in  every  situation  and  always  a  wide 
range  of  possible  alternatives.  It  assumes  complete  and  verified  informa¬ 
tion,  no  uncertainty,  no  fatigue,  no  stress.  Therefore,  one  important 
reason  we  have  to  fear  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  is  not  in  the  first  place  that 
such  a  war  could  be  seen  as  rational,  that  it  is  profitable  to  one  of  the 
parties,  that  the  decision  to  drop  a  bomb  would  be  taken  as  a  sound  and 
rational  decision,  or  that  somebody  in  East  or  West  really  prepares  to  fight 
a  nuclear  war  in  Europe.  The  reason  is  in  the  first  place  that  crisis 
situations  occur,  and  that  in  crisis  situations  human  behavior  becomes 
more  irrational,  that  reality  will  be  distorted,  that  decision-makers  tend  to 
become  rigid,  inflexible,  impulsive,  and  shortsighted.  In  such  situations  it 
is  imaginable  that  the  decision  can  be  made  to  drop  one  nuclear 
bomb — only  one.  After  that,  nobody  knows  what  will  happen.  .  .  .After  a 
war  has  started,  everything  changes;  behavior  normally  seen  as  criminal 
becomes  normal,  killing  becomes  a  justified  goal  and  the  crisis  behavior 
described  by  me  tends  to  continue,  leaving  finally  only  one  alternative 
open  to  decision-makers:  to  win  the  war,  because  everything  else  is  out  of 
the  question. 
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The  Nature  of  Nuclear  Wan  Origins 

Hylke  Tromp's  remarks  were  delivered  at  the  conference's  first  session,  which 
was  on  the  topic,  "How  a  Nuclear  War  in  Europe  Could  Start."  In  that  same 
session,  he  also  commented  that  although  nuclear  war  is  so  dreadful  as  to  be 
unthinkable,  "the  First  World  War  was  an  unthinkable  madness  and  would 
have  been  regarded  as  unthinkable  in  1913  just  as  nuclear  war  is  now." 

The  other  three  sessions  of  the  conference  were  devoted  to  the  topics, 
"How  a  Nuclear  War  Would  be  Fought  in  Europe,"  "What  the  Effects  of  a 
Nuclear  War  in  Europe  Would  Be,"  and  "What  Can  Be  Done  to  Avoid 
Nuclear  War  in  Europe." 

The  quality  and  the  seriousness  of  all  the  panels  were  high,  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  nuclear  prospect  that  Sessions  II  and  III  could  only  seem  like 
denouement  to  the  first,  and  many  of  the  conferees  were  restless  to  get  from  it 
to  the  fourth,  to  "what  can  be  done?"  If  nuclear  war  could  start,  then  the 
historically  crucial  question  becomes  not  how  to  fight  it  or  what  are  its 
inescapable  consequences,  but  how  to  avoid  it.  As  a  result,  the  panelists  of  the 
second  session  dealt  also  with  topic  one,  though  more  as  military  men  than  as 
political  analysts.  This  report  will  therefore  treat  these  topics — how  start  and 
how  fought — as  one. 

The  very  useful  book  of  documents — the  "Red  Book" — which  was  given 
to  all  conferees,  in  its  prologue  stated:  "No  one  knows  how  a  nuclear  war  will 
start  in  Europe,  whether  by  accident,  by  miscalculation,  or  by  design."  No 
panelists  believed  it  would  start  from  "design"  in  the  sense  of  a  premeditated 
plan  of  conquest.*  There  was  a  wide  spectrum  of  views  at  Groningen,  but  it 
did  not  extend  that  far.  It  is  doubtful  that  even  most  western  ideologues  tend  to 
believe  that.  What  many  of  them  may  believe  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  waits  its 
opportunity  to  launch  a  war  of  conquest  with  conventional  arms,  immobiliz¬ 
ing  NATO's  nuclear  weapons  through  fear  of  retaliation;  ergo,  NATO  must 
a)  strengthen  its  conventional  forces  and  b)  make  its  willingness  to  use  its 
nuclear  arms  "credible."  The  prevailing  opinion  at  Groningen  was,  however, 
that  neither  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  the  U.S.A.,  neither  NATO  nor  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
would  attack  with  conventional  forces  on  any  assumption  other  than  that  the 
war  would  escalate  into  nuclear  exchange. 


*One  non-attendee  who  nevertheless  submitted  a  paper  may  have.  See  the  remarks  of  General 
Gallois,  page  26. 
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Other  fears  were  far  stronger.  One  was  that  nuclear  war  might  start  by 
accident;  a  misread  or  faulty  radar,  a  crash  at  sea,  a  garbled  communication, 
any  one  of  too  many  things.  Another  was  that  the  superpowers'  restless 
probings  around  the  world  (and  now  in  space)  for  "weak  spots"  and  for 
"projections  of  power,"  as  well  as  their  search  for  reliable  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  could  so  confuse  and  envenom  their  relations  as  to  produce  one  of 
those  crises  Hylke  Tromp  had  warned  of.  In  this  case,  Europe  would  become 
the,  or  a,  victim  of  imperial  rivalry  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  larger  than  any  of  these  fears  was  another  which,  simply  stated,  is  that 
the  compelling  logic  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  to  end  in  use. 

The  theory  of  deterrence,  of  "mutually  assured  destruction,"  requires  the 
bilateral  awareness  that  each  superpower  can  inflict  "unacceptable"  dam¬ 
age  on  the  other  and  that  there  is  nothing  either  can  do  to  prevent  it.  That  is 
probably  still  the  fact.  But,  governments  ask  themselves,  can  one  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure?  Is  it  possible  that  one  or  the  other  has  weapons  now  numerous 
enough  and  precise  enough  to  knock  out  the  other's  retaliatory  capacity?  Or 
that  one  or  the  other  has  learned  how  to  defend  against  or  absorb  the  other's 
attack  to  some  significantly  reduced  level  of  damage?  Or  that  one  or  the  other 
would  develop  a  slack  will?*  There  is  no  end  to  such  questions  as  these,  and 
no  satisfying  them  either,  because  they  can  be  asked  anew  with  each 
technological  shift  or  advance. 

And  so  military  planning  becomes  a  theoretical  exercise,  the  basic  stuff  of 
which  is  "perceptions."  What  do  we  perceive  to  be  their  intentions.  What  do 
they  perceive  to  be  our  intentions?  What  do  we  perceive  that  they  perceive 
that  we  perceive — on  it  goes. 

Few  observers  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  actually  use  its  SS-20s 
m  a  first  strike  role,  but  they  argue  that  the  possession  of  the  capability  and 
the  perception  of  superiority  it  affords  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
extract  political  concessions  from  Europe  in  a  crisis.  .  .  .  This  aspect  was 
confirmed  during  a  dialogue  [April  10,  1979]  between  Senator  John 

*Does  the  theory  of  deterrence,  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  it,  disqualify  a  pacifist  from  our 
presidency  (or  #1 0  Downing  Street)?  Would  the  whole  American  defense  policy  collapse  if  in 
mid-term  a  President  came  into  agreement  with,  say,  a  George  Kistiakowsky  (see  his  articles  in  the 
Defense  Monitor,  (Vol.  X,  No.  2,  1 981 )  or  in  Chemical  Engineering  News,  Feb.  1 981 );  or  a  Lord 
Mountbatten  (see  the  Defense  Monitor,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  1980).  Would  we  then  be  credibly 
"deterrent?"  Would  we  lose  deterrence  now  if  a  President  foreswore  a  first  strike?  Have  our 
doctrines  carried  us  this  far,  to  where  an  actual  and  perceived  willingness  to  detonate  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  de  facto  qualification  for  highest  office?  Is  it  our  conviction— and  can  it  also  be  a 
fact  that  civilized  people  must  grant — that  so  long  as  one  of  the  superpowers  is  led  by  persons 

capable  of  and  ready  to  make  retaliatory  strikes  that  would  slaughter  millions,  the  other  must  also 
be? 
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Culver  and  Walter  Slocombe,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Internal  Security  Affairs.  Asked  by  Senator  Culver  what  mili¬ 
tary  targets  that  are  not  now  covered  would  be  covered  by  the  longer 
range  [NATO]  capability,  Slocombe  went  on  to  emphasize  that  the  main 
emphasis  for  LRTNF  [Long  Range  Theatre  Nuclear  Forces,  the  NATO 
''Modernization"  program]  lay  in  the  psychological  aspects  of  deter¬ 
rence.* 

Planners  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  will  perceive  one  "worst  offensive  case" 
after  another — and  hope  that  the  other  side  will  perceive  a  "worst  defensive 
case,"  and  to  encourage  that  will  do  something  to  underline  it;  but  then,  to 
counter  the  other  side's  perceived  first  strike  capability,  a  rival  one  must  be 
developed. 

From  each  side,  analysts  try  to  snare  the  other  side's  intentions.  We  do  it  to 
each  other  by  a  horde  of  spies  abroad  and  by  gargantuan  intelligence  evalua¬ 
tions  systems  at  home  manned  by  social  and  natural  scientists.  We  here  in 
America  have  turned  the  Russians  into  "known  objects"  by  de-personalizing 
them  through  nearly  two  generations  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  them  as 
"the  enemy."  All  too  likely,  they  have  treated  us  the  same,  abstracting  from  us 
as  we  from  them  out  mutual  humanity  in  order  to  justify  everlasting  distrust 
and  repugnance.  Their  view  of  our  human  nature  is  possibly  as  distorted  as 
ours  surely  is  of  theirs,  and  on  that  sad  and  miserable  and  even  sordid 
circumstance  Western  civilization  may  perish. 

FHow  to  reckon  all  these  possibilities  —  intentions,  perceptions,  appropriate 
responses,  capabilities,  targets?  "A  military  man,"  said  Brigadier  General 
F]arbottle,  "spends  his  professional  life  as  a  needle  on  a  gramophone.  There 
are  variations  in  tempo,  tone,  and  tune  but  throughout  he  remains  stuck  in  the 
one  groove  until  he  runs  outof  it  atthe  end  of  his  military  career;  and  only  then 
can  he  have  a  mind  of  his  own.  But  all  the  time  he  is  on  the  record  the  world  is 


*The  Modernization  of  NATO's  Long  Range  Theatre  Nuclear  Forces.  Report  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the  E^ouse  Eoreign  Affairs  Committee,  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Dec.  31,1 980;  page  33.  This  report,  written  by  Simon  Lunn,  British  scholar 
and  North  Atlantic  Assembly  official  seconded  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  a  very  fine  and 
concise  study,  and  readers  might  want  to  obtain  copies  for  their  personal  use.  Mr.  Lunn  was  a 
Groningen  panelist.  A  second  excellent  source  is  the  Conference's  "Red  Book,"  titled  Nuclear 
War  in  Europe:  Documents.  Two  other  documents  of  more  general  application  were  most  useful 
in  preparing  this  report.  These  were  issued  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 2  and  October  8,  1 980  under  the  title.  General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  the  first  being  a 
"Comprehensive  Study  on  Nuclear  Weapons"  and  the  second  a  "Study  on  All  Aspects  of 
Regional  Disarmament."  Anders  Boserup,  consultant  to  the  second  study,  was  a  Groningen 
panelist. 
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Panel  III,  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  Philip  Sonntag,  Dr.  Patricia  Lindop,  Mr.  Henk  Vonhoff, 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Dr.  Henry  Kendall 
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changing,  the  weapons  of  war  are  changing,  and  the  possibility  of  war  is 
increasing/'  The  equations  become  too  complicated,  the  variables  too  mul¬ 
titudinous.  The  help  of  computers  is  required.  One  American  asked  from  the 
floor  if  we  had  not,  in  fact,  turned  the  instantaneous  decisions  regarding  the 
initiation  and  continuation  of  nuclear  exchange  over  to  computers;  he  spoke 
of  that  as  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power.  Edmund  Burke,  the  father 
of  conservatism,  had  other  kinds  of  experts  in  his  worried  vision  when  he  saw 
"the  metaphysicians  descend  from  their  airy  speculations"  and  impose  their 
conclusions  on  politics;  but  more  than  any  people  or  time,  we  of  Europe  and 
North  America  have  given  over  in  a  degree  that  would,  one  can  imagine,  have 
made  him  aghast  the  awful  planning  for  life  and  death  of  nations  to  think-tank 
and  bureaucracy  calculators  and  their  calculating  machinery. 

Permeating  all  the  conference's  discussions  was  the  NATO  decision  of 
December  1  2, 1 979.  This  isto  place  1 08  Pershing  II  missiles  in  West  Germany 
and  a  total  of  464  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  (West 
Germany-96,  United  Kingdom-160,  Italy-112,  Belgium-48,  and  The 
Netherlands-48),  these  to  be  available  not  before  1 983.*  Belgian  participation 
is  still  questionable;  The  Netherlands  will  not  decide  until  late  1 981 ,  and  its 
parliamentary  elections  of  May  1981  left  unclear  what  it  will  do.  This  so- 
called  modernization  of  NATO's  nuclear  force  was  in  the  mid-  and  late-70s 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  in  part  through  the  logic  of  its  own  weapons 
development  but  also  under  pressure  from  West  European  governments, 
which  seemed  to  fear  that  their  defenses  were  being  neglected  by  the  United 
States  in  its  drive  to  negotiate  a  strategic  arms  agreement  (SALT  II)  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Whatever  its  earlier  lukewarmness,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  appears  now  thoroughly  wedded  to  the  plan,  and  American  public 
opinion  has  been  little  engaged.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  West 
European  political  parties,  if  not  as  yet  governments,  are  growing  increasingly 
critical  and  public  opinion  is  deeply  aroused.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  American 
came  away  from  Groningen  without  having  discovered  a  tide  of  criticism  of 
nuclear  weaponry  running  stronger  than,  from  reading  American  newspapers 
like  the  New  York  Times,  he  could  possibly  have  supposed.** 


*Moreover,  there  are  reports  that  the  cruise  missiles  engineering  problems  are  not  fully  solved. 

**Butthe  spring  of  1 981  seems  to  have  seen  change.  There  is  now  much  more  awareness  by  the 
press,  and  consequently,  one  supposes,  by  the  public.  See,  e.g.,  the  Flora  Lewis  column  in  the 
Times  of  June  8,  "How  Europe  Thinks  of  War." 
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With  LRTNF,  there  will  be  emplaced  on  West  European  soil  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years  American  nuclear  missiles  which  can  reach  the  Soviet  heartland 
with  vaunted  accuracy.  The  Pershing  II  is  to  replace  an  older,  less  powerful 
and  accurate  missile  (the  Pershing  lA,  deployed  1  969-71 );  the  cruise  missile  is 
innovative. 

The  stated  reason  for  LRTNF  is  the  introduction  by  the  Russians,  since  about 
1974,  of  greatly  improved  bombers — the  Backfire  —  and  middle  range 
missiles — the  SS-20;  both  of  these  were  outside  the  SALT  II  negotiations.  The 
SS-20  in  particular  became  symbolic  and  stimulated  nervousness  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  as  well,  which  does,  after  all,  have  300,000 
troops  and  many  installations  on  the  continent.  Neither  of  these  new  Soviet 
weapons  can  hit  the  United  States'  own  territory. 

NATO  has  called  its  LRTNF  a  "modernization  program,"  an  "upward 
evolutionary  adjustment."  The  Soviets  say  that  their  SS-20s  and  Backfire  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  that  the  NATO  response  is  a  great  overreaction.  Mr. 
Schmidt  and  others  in  NATO  have  now  obtained  Secretary  of  State  Haig's 
agreement  to  talk  to  the  Russians  about  holding  talks  to  abate,  if  not  to 
eliminate,  this  contest.*  There  was  general  agreement  at  Groningen  that  the 
SS-20s  gave  the  Warsaw  Pact  a  capability  to  impose  considerably  greater 
damage  on  Western  Europe  and  on  American  forces  there.  There  was  substan¬ 
tial,  though  not  complete,  agreement  that  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
had  outstripped  NATO's.  But  what  these  conditions  require  in  the  way  of 
response  was  debated. 

The  Nature  of  Nuclear  Wan  Conduct 

The  defenders  of  the  accepted  policies — notably  Colonel  Berkhof  of  The 
Netherlands,  and  Rear  Admiral  E.  F.  Gueritz  (Ret.)  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
now  Director  of  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defense  Studies — 
stood  on  the  policy  of  "flexible  response,"  which  has  been  the  articulated 
NATO  doctrine  since  1967.  As  Admiral  Gueritz  put  it,  "This  is  working,"  a 
war-free  zone  in  Europe  has  been  created,  and  it  can  most  likely  be  main¬ 
tained  through  adherence  to  tested  policies.  Moreover,  he  asked  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  consider  the  possibility  that  nuclear  arms  had  deterred  wars  that  in  an 
earlier  age  would  have  occurred,  given  the  tensions  between  East  and  West  as 
well  as  specific  problems  such  as  those  in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf. 


*ln  his  speech  of  August  1 1  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Haig  said  that,  "We  have 
commenced  discussions  with  the  Soviets,"  and  have  proposed  "formal  negotiations"  before  the 
end  of  1 981 . 
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"A  few  military  men  feel  that  a  nuclear  war  once  begun  can  be 
controlled  and  limited,  although  I  have  never  seen  a  reasonable 
plan  to  control  a  nuclear  war  once  the  weapons  began 
exploding." 


.  . .  Admiral  Gene  R.  La  Rocque, 


Flexible  response  is  a  simple  theory  that  requires  enormous  planning  and 
expenditure.  Briefly  stated,  it  proposes  that  NATO  be  prepared  to  respond 
punishingly  to  any  level  of  attack,  conventional  or  nuclear,  keeping  its  re¬ 
sponse,  however,  within  the  same  range  as  the  attack.  Furthermore,  such 
capability  as  well  as  intention  for  appropriate  and  graduated  response — 
controlled  escalation  —  must  be  perceived  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Other  mili¬ 
tary  men  at  the  conference  were  disdainful  of  the  theory.  General  George  Buis 
(Ret.)  of  France  spoke  of  it  as  a  "game"  which  it  was  foolish  to  expect  Warsaw 
Pact  or  NATO  to  play.  The  conclusion  of  these  men  was  that  a)  neither  side 
would  attack  without  realization  that  a  nuclear  exchange  would  result;  b)  this 
would  be  so  for,  among  other  reasons,  the  assumed  unwillingness  of  either 
side  to  accept  a  defeat  that  nuclear  use  might  avert  and,  especially  in  NATO's 
case,  the  realization  that  because  of  forward  emplacement  many  nuclear 
weapons  would  either  have  to  be  used  or  lost;*  and  c)  that  once  nuclear 
exchange  had  begun  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  "limited."  Rear 
Admiral  Gene  R.  La  Rocque  (Ret.),  Director  of  the  Conference's  American 
co-sponsor,  the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  defined  the  problem  suc¬ 
cinctly: 

Americans  assume  that  World  War  III  will  be  fought  in  Europe  just  as 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  were.  It  is  also  assumed  by  American 
military  planners  that  sooner  or  later  war  will  be  fought  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  Our  war  plans  are  simple: 

1)  fight  with  conventional  weapons  as  long  as  possible; 

2)  shift  to  theater  nuclear  weapons  as  long  as  possible; 

3)  use  long-range  intercontinental  weapons  when  theater  nuclear 
weapons  fail  .... 

A  few  military  men  feel  that  a  nuclear  war  once  begun  can  be  controlled 
and  limited,  although  I  have  never  seen  a  reasonable  plan  to  control  a 
nuclear  war  once  the  weapons  began  exploding. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  nuclear  war  can  be  limited  in  Europe  because  there 
is  no  way  to  control  the  actions  of  the  four  independent  nuclear  powers. 

The  Soviets,  the  U.S.,  the  British,  or  the  French  can  start  a  nuclear  war  in 
Europe  any  time  they  wish.  But  once  started,  it  will  take  agreement  among 
the  four  nuclear  powers  to  stop  it. 

Regardless  of  any  arrangements  which  may  be  reached  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  orthe  British  and  French  with  the  Soviets,  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nuclear  theatre  will  all  be  dead  and  the  theatre 
destroyed. 

*Which  also,  in  the  eerie  calculations  of  "perceptions,”  makes  them  more  "credible.” 
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It  is  tempting  to  believe  General  Buis  is  correct:  flexible  response  is  a  set  of 
scenarios  merely  for  war  games.  War,  if  it  comes,  will  be  no  respecter  of  it.  The 
essential  question  remains:  Will  war  come?  With  or  without  rational  cause, 
Russia  and  NATO,  and  Russia  and  the  United  States  everywhere  their  imperial 
tracks  lead,  frighten  each  other  and  suspect  the  worse  of  each  other.  Does  the 
nuclear  might  of  each  side  restrain  the  other  and  is  it  necessary  for  either  or 
both  to  keep  adding  to  that  might,  with  such  systems  as  SS-20s,  Pershing  lls, 
and  cruise  missiles? 

Some — and  they  include  the  present  political  leaders  of  the  West — hold 
that  deterrence  has  given  35  years  of  peace  to  Europe,  that  the  nuclear  powers 
well  understand  each  other,  and  that  the  continual  "improvements"  are  a 
necessary  process  of  fine-tuning  the  balance.  Others  fear  that  the  constant 
additions  have  passed  or  soon  will  pass  beyond  control,  in  the  sense  that  they 
become  so  destructive  as  almost  to  require  a  prudent  leadership  to  strike  first 
in  order  to  forestall  being  struck  first.  Major  General  (Ret.)  Gert  Bastian  of 
West  Germany,  expressed  a  form  of  this  conviction: 

Decisive  changes  in  the  nuclear  war  planning  of  the  West  are  unmis¬ 
takable  ...  As  long  as  the  unchallenged  nuclear  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
allowed  massive  retaliation  as  a  strategy,  it  was  hardly  to  be  feared  that  the 
East  Bloc  powers  would  engage  in  behavior  which  would  provoke  such 
retaliation.  However,  the  threat  of  '"massive"  retaliation  began  to  lose 
credibility,  due  to  the  growing  parity  of  destructive  capacity  between  the 
superpowers.  .  .  .  The  Western  answer  to  the  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
SS-20,  the  declared  mid-range  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missile,  involves  a 
completely  new  generation  of  weapons  which  provides  NATO  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  conducting  a  nuclear  war  which  the  SS-20  in  no  way  allows 
the  East.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Soviet  Union's  SS-20 
is  able  to  destroy  America's  allies  in  Europe,  it  cannot  decisively  weaken 
the  nuclear  counterforce.  With  the  deployment  in  Europe  of  the  planned 
systems,  the  U.S.  would  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  or  inflict  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  forces  without  having  to  resort  to  use  of  its 
own  strategic  potential. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  systems  provide  the  U.S.  with  the  previously 
mentioned  potential  to  hit  the  Soviet  Union  in  her  most  sensitive  region 
and  thereby  substantially  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Eastern  powers  to  wage 
war.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  survival  rate  of  these  land-based 
systems  in  these  limited  deployment  areas  must  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to 
feel  almost  compelled  to  strike  preemptively  in  times  of  extreme  tension 
where  the  failure  of  deterrence  can  no  longer  be  excluded. 

In  this  case,  it  is  inconsequential  whether  NATO  is  actually  planning  a 
first  strike  or  not.  The  decisive  factor  is  simply  whether  this  potential  leads 
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to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  adversary  that  this  could  be  the  case.  .  .  .  It  is .  .  . 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  placement  of  the  planned  land-based  mid¬ 
range  systems  in  Europe  would  be  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
simply  response  to  the  SS-20,  just  because  the  West  justifies  its  plans  in 
this  way.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  in 
NATO's  rearmament  a  sign  of  a  definite  change  in  the  West's  nuclear  war 
planning  and  therefore  resolve  to  engage  in  the  same  sort  of  re-thinking  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact's  military  strategy. 

A  different  view  was  that  of  French  General  Pierre  Gallois.*  It  was, 
however,  a  view  which  also  rejected  the  scheme  of  "flexible  response."  In  a 
military  sense,  the  world  now,  he  stated,  is  no  longer  bipolar  but  unipolar. 
"Only  the  Soviet  Union  has  both  the  instruments  of  power  and  the  will  to  use 
them,  if  necessary."  Flexible  response  is  laughable.  "If  the  Red  Army  would 
move  toward  the  West  it  would  be  to  win.  At  any  price."  The  only  credible 
deterrent  is  nuclear.  "The  conventional  armies  of  NATO  are  so  vulnerable 
that  they  invite  aggression  rather  than  deter." 

One  could  imagine  a  surprise  attack  on  a  weekend  night  on  ground- 
based  radar  scanners,  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery  in  position,  oil  and  muni¬ 
tion  depots.  In  Europe  the  NATO  countries  would  wake  up  deprived  of  the 
arms  they  thought  they  could  rely  on  for  their  defense.  And  those  attacks, 
carried  out  by  ballistic  missiles  of  low  kilo  tonnage,  would  be  selective, 
precise  enough  to  spare  the  habitat  and  more  generally  people  and 
possessions  of  the  West  European  countries.  The  victory  would  be  total, 
losses  zero  to  the  aggressor,  minimal  to  the  victims  of  the  aggression,  the 
desired  territories  would  be  occupied  and  exploited  without  difficulty. 

Never  such  a  large  military  success  would  have  been  accomplished  at  so 
little  cost.  And  what  could  the  U.S.  do  other  than  acquiesce  in  the  victory? 

Some  such  analysis  as  this  does,  of  course,  lie  behind  the  French  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  their  own  nuclear  deterrent  power. 

FHorst  Afheldt,  Senior  Research  Fellow  at  the  Max  Planck  Institute,  put  the 
issue  concisely,  and  in  a  way  which  seemed  more  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
ferees'  thinking.  Although  deliberate  aggression  is  extremely  unlikely  (so  long 
as  some  modicum  of  reason  prevails),  both  sides  have  built  their  European 
strategies  as  preventives  of  such;  the  question  then  becomes  whether  these 
preparations  for  what  won't  happen  contribute  in  fact  to  "desperate"  or 
"crisis-out-of-hand"  use.  EHe  then  raised  an  unfamiliar  question  but  one 


*General  Gallois  (Ret. -Air  Force)  was  unable  to  be  present  but  did  send  his  paper.  Opinions 
similar  to  his  were  expressed  from  the  floor. 
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which  summons  the  often  strange  logic  of  nuclear  confrontation.  The  SS-20s 
are  both  "counter-value"  and  "counterforce"  weapons,*  which  may  soon 
hold  NATO's  lesser  theater  nuclear  weapons  hostage  by  their  might  and 
accuracy  while  they  themselves  remain  invulnerable.  That  condition  is,  he 
suggested,  stabilizing,  just  as  nuclear  superiority  has  always  been  so  long  as  it 
lasts:  one  side  is  no  threat  because  to  attack  is  madness  and  the  other  no  threat 
because  of  impotence.  A  balance  of  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
NATO's  "modernization"  will  presumably  achieve,  will  make  each  side's 
weapons  vulnerable,  will  therefore  turn  governments'  thinking  toward  the 
advantages  of  first-strikes  for  defense,  or  may  even  give  them  fanciful  notions 
that  a  disabling  first  strike  might  serve  some  policy  purpose. 

We  move  steadily  and  ineluctably,  Herr  Afheldt  said,  from  "crisis  stability 
thinking"  to  "war  fighting  thinking."  There  perhaps  the  conference  gave  its 
answer  to  the  question.  How  would  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  start?  It  might 
grow  from  any  of  the  too  numerous  tensions  between  East  and  West,  perhaps 
over  the  raw  materials  of  the  Third  World,  perhaps  from  poking  about  at  the 
margins  of  imperial  interests  (e.g.,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  or  Southeast  Asia,  or 
northern  Scandinavia),  perhaps  from  Russian  nervousness  about  instability 
within  its  East  European  satellites,  or  perhaps  from  the  maelstrom  of  a  Sino- 
Russian  conflict.  But  as  long  as  self-preservation  guides  men,  the  powers  will 
stop  short  of  direct  confrontation  unless  their  own  weaponry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  it  itself  becomes  a  heavy  factor  arguing  for  battle. 
And  no  military  or  scientific  breakthrough  will  overcome  that  pressure.  It  will 
be  mastered,  if  at  all,  by  political  sense.  It  was  left  to  a  politician,  Henk 
Vonhoff,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Groningen  and  Chair  of  the  Third 
Session,  to  remind  the  Conference  that  the  fundamental  problem  remains  the 
political  systems  and  principles  we  —  East  and  West — have  constructed;  and 
the  necessity  for  at  least  getting  them  into  balance,  if  not  into  harmony. 

The  Enhanced  Radiation  Warhead  (ERW,  or  "neutron  bomb")  is  another 
effort  to  make  nuclear  weapons  suitable  for  battlefield.  George  Rathjens, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  M.l.T.  called  such  devices  "nuisances"  and 
meant  that  both  in  regard  to  their  employment  and  their  consequences  for 
arms  control.**A  reporter  should  try  to  cover  the  range  of  a  conference's 


*That  is,  can  be  aimed  to  destroy  either  population  centers  and  industry  or  military  installa¬ 
tions. 

**Philip  Sonntag  (see  page  28)  compared  their  use  to  "trying  to  deter  by  the  threat  of  throwing 
glowing  coals  with  the  naked  hand."  As  of  early  August,  the  U.S.  had  begun  producing  neutron 
warheads;  it  is  generally  agreed  they  could  nave  little  or  no  intended  use  except  in  Europe. 
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opinions,  but  this  writer  heard  from  no  one  any  justification  for  small 
weapons,  whose  principal  effect  is  and  will  be  to  entice  governments  and 
their  military  advisers  to  regard  nuclear  war  as  feasible.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  a 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  C.I.A.  and  now,  among  other  things,  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  showed  convincingly  that  the 
neutron  bomb  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  even  for  its  claimed  role  as  an 
anti-tank  weapon. 

The  Nature  of  Nuclear  Wan  Consequences 

The  grim  story  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  warfare  has  oft  been  told  since 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki;  new  weapons  call  for  continually  updating  the 
story.*  Henry  W.  Kendall,  Professor  of  Physics  at  M.l.T.  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  led  the  conferees  once  again  through  the 
probable  data,  concluding,  as  far  as  so-called  theatre  warfare  is  concerned, 
that  with  existing  inventories  the  Soviet  Union  easily  "could  kill  nearly  all  the 
persons  in  the  urban  centers  of  Western  Europe  and  subject  those  areas  to  near 
total  destruction.  Indeed,  one  might  say  the  attack  runs  out  of  victims  and 
targets." 

There  is  a  not  inconsiderable  chance  that  nuclear  war  in  Europe  would 
be  accompanied  by  large-scale  nuclear  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America,  perhaps  including  China.  If  this 
were  so,  wholly  new  kinds  of  acute  damage  could  be  done  to  the  global 
environment  and  to  the  global  biosphere.  Following  such  a  general 
nuclear  war,  there  would  then  arise  the  strong  possibility  that  mankind, 
and  indeed  all  life,  could  no  longer  continue  as  it  always  has.  The  specific 
problems  of  the  European  survivors  would  dissolve  into  the  much  larger 
calamity  facing  everyone. 

Philip  Sonntag,  researcher  at  the  Wissenschaftszentrum  Berlin,  analyzed 
the  predictable  effects  of  limited  (i.e.,  no  missiles  of  intercontinental  range) 
war  on  West  Germany.  He  estimated  that  in  a  counter-value  strike,  i.e.,  one 
directed  at  population  centers  and  industry,  two-thirds  of  the  industrial  capac¬ 
ity  would  be  destroyed,  along  with  other  devastation.  In  a  counterforce  attack, 
i.e.,  one  directed  at  military  installations,  the  firing  back  and  forth  would 
virtually  destroy  the  country. 


*So,  too,  does  new  evidence  on  old  hurts.  A  group  of  Japanese  specialists  have  published 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  Physical,  Medical,  and  Social  Effects  of  the  Atomic  Bombings,  Basic 
Books  1981 . 
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. . .  tecfinical  progress  continuously  produces  new,  dangerous 
weapons  in  an  attempt  to  gain  military  superiority  . . .  we  only 
have  a  chance  to  avoid  nuclear  war  if  political  priority  prevails.” 

...  Dr.  Philip  Sonntag 


The  emphasis  on  counterforce  options  comes  out  of  the  drive  by 
military  interests  to  have  an  attainable  technical  goal  in  order  to  further 
the  establishment  and  self-preservation  of  military  tasks  and  skills  within 
the  society.  It  is  counter-productive  because  technical  progress  continu¬ 
ously  produces  new,  dangerous  weapons  in  an  attempt  to  gain  military 
superiority,  without  taking  into  account  that  carrying  out  such  a  "de¬ 
fense"  in  fact  destroys  what  it  should  preserve.  Yet  we  only  have  a  chance 
to  avoid  nuclear  war  if  political  priority  prevails. 

Patricia  J.  Lindop  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  after  analysis  of 
the  radiation  effects  of  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  pronounced  nuclear  weapons 
militarily  useless  because  their  radioactive  fallout  would  be  "unconstrained 
.  .  .  unlimited  by  national  or  political  boundaries,  nor  even  by  military  objec¬ 
tive." 


Indeed,  it  was  the  unpredictability  of  radioactive  fallout  patterns  which 
early  in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  made  the  active  military 
leaders  realize  that  nuclear  weapons  were  unusable  in  tactical  warfare, 
whether  in  the  desert  or  in  Europe.  Emphasis  was  therefore  given  to 
their  strategic  effect  as  deterrents.  The  principle  of  deterrence  was  held 
until  the  lessons  of  the  weapons  tests  of  the  early  '50s  were  forgotten,  and 
a  new  generation  began  to  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  limited  or  tactical 
nuclear  war  .  .  .  [The]  essence  of  military  action  is  planning  and  predic¬ 
tion  of  weapons  use  and  effects;  and  protection  of  military  personnel  and 
equipment.  Radioactive  fallout  makes  this  impossible.  [For  example,] 
with  the  high  density  of  population  in  Western  Europe,  a  single  nuclear 
weapons  attack  on  a  reactor,  say  in  West  Germany,  would  render  unin¬ 
habitable  for  a  long  time  in  a  large  part  of  its  area  and  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  .  .  .* 

But  all  this  does  not  make  the  situation  hopeless.  In  arms  control 
negotiations  it  is  often  remarked  that  only  those  weapons  which  have 
been  shown  or  known  to  be  militarily  useless  have  been  successfully 
banned  by  treaty. 


*lt  must  be  remembered,  several  speakers  pointed  out,  that  Western  Europe  has  numerous 
power  reactors.  Their  destruction,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  conventional  bombs,  would 
release  enormous  radioactivity. 
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Participants  at  Conference 
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what  Can  Be  Done? 

What  can  be  done  to  avoid  nuclear  war  in  Europe?  The  conferees'  answer  to 
their  final  question  went  the  range,  from  armaments  adjustments  to  moral 
exhortations.*  Although  this  report  will  try  to  mention  nearly  all  suggestions 
made,  they  mostly  fell  into  two  large  groupings.  One  included  ideas  for  arms 
control  and  reduction.  The  other  included  ideas  for  popular  resistance.  There 
was,  it  should  be  emphasized,  much  overlapping  between  these  groups,  and 
probably  all  the  spokesmen  for  arms  limitation  encouraged  and  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  popular  resisters.  Not  all  of  those  were  without  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  further  "arms  control  and  disarmament"  negotiations. 

A  distinction  between  the  two  approaches  is  that  the  first  is  an  elite-led 
movement  strengthened  by  popular  support,  while  the  second  is  a  popular 
movement  needing  to  be  informed  by  supporting  elites.  A  considerable  value 
of  any  conference  is  that  it  brings  people  of  shared  interests  together,  with  all 
the  good  consequences  that  entails.  Groningen  was  no  exception  and  it  was 
noticeable  how  many  of  the  panelists  and  other  conferees  had  been  with  each 
other  at  earlier  conferences.  A  network  of  knowledgeable  people,  bridging 
the  Atlantic,  has  grown  and  that  is  to  our  great  advantage.  Groningen  was 
fortunate  to  have  a  good  representation  of  them,  persons  of  authority  in  their 
fields  and  well  acquainted  in  and  with  the  governing  structures  of  their 
countries  and  the  academic  citadels  of  the  West. 

The  peace  movement  of  the  United  States  has  put  an  unfair  burden  on  such 
people,  and  our  political  parties  have  given  them  well  nigh  the  whole  burden. 
Such  popular  opposition  as  there  is  to  military  growth  tends  to  be  episodic, 
against  certain  new  systems  such  as  the  B1  or  MX,  and  with  great  slumps  in 
attention  between  campaigns.  Far  too  little  of  the  attention  needed  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  democratic  value  of  an  informed  citizenry  is  given  to  the  steady 
militarizing  ofour  politics,  and  the  ever  larger  penetration  of  military  priorities 
into  our  economy  and  society.  Moreover,  while  waging  struggle  against,  say, 
the  MX,  other  new  undertakings  of  comparable  importance,  like  the  NATO 
modernization  plan,  go  virtually  unnoticed  by  liberal  forces,  though  happily 
not  by  the  elite  group  assembled  on  Groningen's  panels. 


*Some  answers  occasionally  heard  in  the  U.S.,  and  one  supposes  in  Western  Europe  too,  were 
not  included.  No  one  proposed  vaster  and  yet  vaster  arms  buildups  by  the  West;  or  preemptive 
strikes;  or  covert  operations  against  the  Kremlin;  or  other  such  obsessive  acts.  By  that  measure, 
Groningen  was  a  conference  of  persons  profoundly  dissenting  from  their  governments. 
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And  neither  elites  nor  rank-and-file  liberals — and  assuredly  not  American 
political  leaders  of  either  big  party — give  more  than  occasional  and  resigned 
awareness  to  the  vast  financial  stake  which  our  corporations  have  in  a 
continued  and  enlarged  arms  race. 

Elites  of  knowledge  tend  not  to  be  politically  muscular.  Perhaps  the  one 
great  triumph  of  America's  scientific  elite  was  its  achievement  in  so  over¬ 
whelming  Congress  with  facts  as  to  upend  the  ABM  project  in  1 969.  It  stays 
active,  in  conferences  such  as  Groningen,  in  the  continuing  Pugwash*  meet¬ 
ings,  in  organizations  such  as  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  and  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  A  trouble  is,  however,  that  there  is  seem¬ 
ingly  no  end  of  experts — "theirs"  as  well  as  "ours" — and  though  one 
panelist  at  Groningen  said  that  military  chiefs  tend  to  be  poorly  informed, 
there  is  little  reason  to  question  that  they  easily  find  experts  to  support  their 
inclinations  and  ideologies.**  Herr  Sonntag  held  up  before  the  conference  the 
example  of  those  German  scientists***  who  in  the  1 960s  announced  their 
refusal  to  work  on  nuclear  weaponry,  and  a  Dutch  speaker  from  the  floor 
called  on  scientists  everywhere  to  strike,  to  be  in  effect  modern  day  Lysistratas 
(holding  back  what  modern  rulers  may  comparably  lust  for).  One  is  skeptical. 
The  scientific  enterprise  has  become  so  enormous  that  in  its  empire  there  are 
innumerable  interstices  and  niches  where,  as  Ortega  y  Gassett  said  would  be 
the  case,  mediocre  talents  can  specialize  and  serve  power. 

Persons  now  prominent  in  the  Reagan  administration,  including  Secretary 
Haig,  have  in  past  years  criticized  the  NATO  decision  to  deploy  the  108 
Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  (each,  it  is  said,  capable  of  hitting  Moscow  from 
West  German  bases  in  mere  minutes,  four  minutes  being  one  figure  used)  and 


*A  community  of  international  natural  scientists  and  scholars  in  the  disciplines  of  economics, 
history,  sociology,  law  and  politics  who  first  came  together  in  1 955  at  the  urgingof  Albert  Einstein 
and  Bertrand  Russell  to  appraise  the  dangers  that  had  arisen  from  the  development  of  nuclear 
weaponry. 

**"The  ongoing  technological  development  of  nuclear  weapon  systems  is  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  necessitated  by  threats  to  national  security,  and  as  a  corollary  to  the  evolution  of 
theories  or  doctrines  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  widely  believed,  however,  that  new 
weapon  systems  emerge  not  because  of  any  military  or  security  considerations  but  because 
technology  by  its  own  impetus  often  takes  the  lead  over  policy,  creating  weapons  for  which  needs 
have  to  be  invented  and  deployment  theories  have  to  be  readjusted.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  world's  total  scientific  and  technical  manpower  is  engaged  in  military 
research  and  development,  involving  the  improvementof  existing  weapons  and  developing  new 
weapon  systems.  It  is  obvious  that  a  situation  involving  an  effort  of  this  magnitude  must  lead  to  the 
production  of  new  and  more  destructive  weapons."  U.S.,  General  and  Complete  Disarmament, 
Comprehensive  Study,  page  32. 

***Known  as  the  "Gottinger  18." 
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the  464  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCM)  as  "tokenism."*  No  one  at 
Groningen  seemed  of  that  view,  but  there  were  those  who  represented  two  of 
the  positions  which  were  described  by  Simon  Lunn:  those  who  regard  the 
LRTNF  capability  as  necessary  for  "flexible  response"  and  to  provide  political 
or  psychological  linkage  with  America's  ICBMs;  and  those  who  see  the  572 
planned  weapons  as  useful  "bargaining  chips."**  Lunn  himself  called  for 
(I)***  a  thorough  reassessment"  of  the  December  12,  1979  decision,  one 
taking  seriously  Mr.  Brezhnev's  offer  before  his  26th  Congress  of  a 
"moratorium,"  its  aim  being  to  decide  whether  the  1979  decisions  remain 
valid.  "Such  a  reassessment  would  undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  substantial 
trans-Atlantic  tension  as  it  would  acknowledge  the  reality  of  anti-nuclear 
sentiment;"  and  "such  an  assessment  should  not  be  limited  to  LRTNF,  but 
should  include  all  nuclear  systems"  in  Europe.****  But  nuclear  weapons 
based  or  to  be  based  in  Europe  should  not  be  "bargaining  chips;"  said  Herbert 
Scoville,  (II)  "to  defer  theater  nuclear  weapons  limitations  until  we  have 
solved  ail  the  problems  of  a  new  SALT  agreement ...  is  a  prescription  for  no 
limits  at  all." 

Francesco  Calogero,  theoretical  physicist  at  the  University  of  Rome,  would 
limit  negotiations  to  a  problem  that  "can  be  fairly  easily  identified;"  i.e.,  the 
long  range  theater  nuclear  forces  of  both  sides.  "A  platform  that  should  satisfy 
all  reasonable  people  in  either  camp  can  be  easily  outlined.  (Ill)  On  the  Soviet 
side,  there  should  be  a  stringent  limitation  on  the  SS-20s,  the  elimination  of 
the  obsolete  SS-4s  and  SS-5s  and  an  undertaking  not  to  develop  cruise 
missiles:  on  the  Western  side,  at  least  the  renunciation  of  developing  the 
GLCMs." 

Calogero  went  on  to  express,  however,  pessimism  regarding  any  arms 
control  and  disarmament  progress  in  the  presentclimate.  "Does  this  mean  it  is 
time  to  give  up  the  good  fight?  Of  course  not.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  (IV)  should 
keep  ready  with  a  radical  program  of  disarmament,  that  may  suddenly  be¬ 
come  politically  viable." 


*The  very  influential  journalist,  James  Reston,  subscribed  to  this  general  view  in  his  May  20, 
1981  column  in  The  New  York  Times. 

co-author  of  the  paper  was  Dick  Toornstra,  Secretary  General  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Socialist  Parties  of  the  European  Community. 

***Herewith  begins  the  practice  of  numbering  suggestions  made  at  the  conference. 

similar  view  was  expressed  by  McGeorge  Bundy  in  an  Op-Ed  piece  on  May  21,  1 981  in 
the  New  York  Times. 
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Panelist  Jane  O.  Sharp,  Harvard  political  scientist,  made  the  case  for  a  (V) 
mutual  US. /Soviet,  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze,  the  call  for  which  has  been 
joined  in  by  a  large  number  of  American  leaders;  as  to  Europe,  the  freeze 
would  stop  SS-20  developments  where  they  are  and  preclude  the  NATO 
modernization.  Either  the  U.S.A.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  could  initiate  movement 
toward  the  freeze  by  "modest,  unilateral  steps;"  for  example,  either  could 
undertake  a  short  moratorium  on  tests,  to  be  extended  if  reciprocated,  or  stop 
for  a  specified  period  further  deployment  or  improvement  of  one  weapon,  or 
publish  conversion  plans  for  those  facilities  and  employment  that  would  be 
affected  by  a  freeze. 

Anders  Boserup,  physicist  and  military  scholar  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  taking  seriously  the  security  needs  of  Western  Europe,  urged 
that  precisely  because  of  those  the  region  should  (VI)  rid  itself  of  any 
weapons -nuclear  or  conventional -that  could  be  seen  as  having  offensive 
use,  and  which  therefore  become  targets,  while  strengthening  its  defensive 
capabilities  as  necessary.  Yugoslavia  and  japan  were  mentioned  by  others  as 
countries  which  had  adopted  such  a  policy.  Peace,  Boserup  said,  does  not 
depend  on  equality  of  forces  but  on  imbalance  of  offensive  and  defensive 
strengths. 

As  can  be  seen,  arms  controllers  came  close  to  the  resister's  calls  for  action, 
even  unilateral.  The  formal  conference  concluded  with  three  remarkable 
statements,  by  Robert  Neild,  by  Ben  ter  Veer  of  the  Polemological  Institute  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  Philip  Everts  of  the  University  of  Leiden's  Institute  for 
International  Studies,  and  by  the  distinguished  English  historian,  Edward  P. 
Thompson. 

This  writer  does  not  know  whether  it  was  because  ter  Veer  was  writing  in  a 
language  not  his  first  which  led  him  to  use  centrally  the  unusual  word, 
"self-obligation."  It  does,  however,  perfectly  convey  what  he  and  Everts,  both 
of  whom  are  leaders  of  the  Interchurch  Peace  Council  in  The  Netherlands, 
meant  to  say  to  individuals  and  to  nations.  Suspicious  of  a  new  round  of 
negotiations,  which  they  feared  would  defuse  the  gathering  peace  movement 
and  only  approve  higher  levels  of  arms,  they  called  —  as  Neild  and  Thompson 
would — for  national  political  movements,  country  by  country,  demanding 
withdrawal  from  the  race.  "Nuclear  weapons  are  morally  unacceptable,"  and 
(VII)  "arms  reduction  and  disarmament  on  both  sides  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  reduction  of  arms  and  nothing  else.  The  multilateral  process  has  to  begin 
with  acts  of  self-obligation,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  carefully  designed 
unilateral  steps  of  arms  reduction." 
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"To  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  'flexible  response,' 
starting  on  the  battlefield,  is  suicidal.  To  have  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  forces  lined  up  in  Europe,  whilst  the  two 
powers  have  shifted  their  quarrels  elsewhere,  is  to  risk  becoming  a 
nuclear  battlefield  on  which  those  powers  settle  disputes  in  which 
Europe  has  little  interest." 

. . .  Robert  Neild 

Robert  Neild,  who  had  formerly  headed  the  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  began  his  paper  by  stating, 

NATO's  nuclear  policy,  which  is  a  product  of  tangled  historical  de¬ 
velopments,  is  insane.  To  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  a  'flexible 
response,'  starting  on  the  battlefield,  is  suicidal.  To  have  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  forces  lined  up  in  Europe,  whilst  the  two  powers  have 
shifted  their  quarrels  elsewhere,  is  to  risk  becoming  a  nuclear  battlefield 
on  which  those  powers  settle  disputes  in  which  Europe  has  little  interest. 

Since  the  war,  multilateral  negotiations  to  reduce  and  limit  arms  have 
gone  on  almost  continuously  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  United 
States,  and  in  wider  groupings.  They  have  produced  nothing  but  cosmetic 
measurers  which  have  not  checked  the  nuclear  arms  race.  So  long  as  the 
two  sides  act  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  deep  pol  itical  and  territorial 
conflict  between  them  and  that  either  side  would  attack  the  other  if  it 
could  gain  sufficient  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons,  no  other  result  can 
be  expected  from  negotiations  over  arms.  It  follows  that  the  only  way 
European  nations  can  improve — or  reduce — their  security  is  by  acting 
on  their  own  —  individually  or  in  groups. 

Accordingly,  he  advised  the  European  governments  (VIII)  to  remove  from 
their  soil  alt  American  nuclear  weapons;  in  Britain's  case,  to  get  rid  of  its  own; 
to  remove  American  conventional  forces  from  their  soil;  and  to  increase  their 
non-nuclear  defenses.  Only  independent,  national  actions  are,  he  said, 
"likely  to  break  the  log  jams"  that  have  stymied  disarmament  negotiations, 
and  have  effectively  provided  means  of  endorsing  the  arms  race  and  legitimat¬ 
ing  whatever  weapons  the  developing  technology  creates.  Mr.  Neild's  pre¬ 
scription  would  amount  to  a  West  European  declaration  of  independence. 
Presumably,  he  would  advocate  that  France,  as  Britain,  shed  its  nuclear 
weapons;  his  other  three  points  are  the  present  French  pattern,  which  might 
be  held  neither  to  invite  nor  threaten  attack.  The  chair  summarized  this  as, 
"Europe  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  superpowers." 

Edward  Thompson  is  a  leading  person  in  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
movement,  European  Nuclear  Disarmament  (END).  His  long  essay.  Protest 
and  Survive,  has  become  widely  read  in  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States  as 
well,  especially  since  its  printing  as  a  special  issue  of  The  Nation,  January  24, 
1981 .  END  calls  (IX)  for  riddingthe  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  Poland  to 
Portugal,  of  nuclear  arms  and  their  manufacture.  It  depends  for  its  motive 
power  on  many  affiliated  groups  employing  diverse  means;  it  began  in  Britain 
and  has  had  some  success  in  spreading.  "END  proposes  nothing  less  than  the 
creation  of  a  spirit  of  popular  anti-militarist  internationalism."  Mr.  Thompson 
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"If  we  can  create  a  tranquil,  nuclear-weapons-free  space  between 
both  powers,  then  it  should  become  more,  and  not  less,  easy  for 
great  power  negotiations  to  proceed." 

. .  .  Professor  Edward  Thompson 


was  applauded  by  the  assembly — a  departure  from  its  usual  decorum  — 
when  he  called  for  "a  summoning  of  the  human  spirit/'  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Resistance  of  World  War  II  but  this  time  directed  at  all  Europeans' 
common  enemy,  war  itself.  Only  that,  he  implied,  could  answer  affirmatively 
what  had  been  his  opening  question:  Does  European  civilization — the  soil  of 
countless  wars  and  despotisms — deserve  saving? 

Finally,  how  does  END  view  its  strategy  in  relation  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union? 

We  believe  our  strategy  to  be  in  the  direct  interests  of  the  most  moder¬ 
ate  and  reasoned  options  of  both  powers.  If  we  can  create  a  tranquil, 
nuclear-weapons-free  space  between  both  powers,  then  it  should  be¬ 
come  more,  and  not  less,  easy  for  great  power  negotiations  to  proceed.  In 
the  short  run,  our  strategy  is  likely  to  be  fiercely  resisted  by  the  more 
hawkish  advisors  to  both  states.  Soviet  advisors  will  see  END'S  sympathy 
for  civil  rights  as  a  threat  to  their  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe,  while 
END'S  demand  for  reciprocity  (as  in  its  call  for  a  reduction  of  SS-20s)  does 
not  conform  with  Soviet  notions  of  a  desirable,  captive,  "pro-Soviet" 
Western  peace  movement.  United  States  advisors  are  likely  to  resist  (and 
misrepresent)  END  even  more  fiercely,  seeing  in  it  a  threat  to  U.S. 
hegemony  within  NATO,  and  designating  it  (as  Mr.  Richard  Allen  has 
done)  as  "neutralism,"  "pacifism"  and  "better-red-than-dead-ism."  This 
is  why  it  is  exceptionally  important  that  END's  strategy  and  objectives 
should  be  explained  to  American  and  (which  is  even  more  difficult)  Soviet 
public  opinion. 

There  were  many  other  urgent  suggestions,  often  overlapping.  Some  were: 

•  whatever  else,  deploy  no  land-based  long-  or  middle-range  missiles  in 
West  Europe; 

•  make  our  political  and  opinion  leaders  know  that  we  are  intolerant  of 
talk  that  implies  that  nuclear  war  is  winnable  and  society  survivable  in 
its  wake; 

•  in  addition  to  or,  in  some  situations,  as  an  alternative  to  actions  to 
detach  one's  own  country  from  nuclear  arms,  press  for  nuclear-free 
zones  recognized  by  all  states,  a  likely  beginning  in  Europe  being  a 
Nordic  zone,  comprising  all  of  Scandinavia  including  Finland  and  the 
Kola  Peninsula; 

•  promote  exchange  visits  of  professionals  between  East  and  West; 

•  translate  into  eastern  European  languages  the  papers  of  the  Groningen 
conference  and  similar  assemblies; 
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•  recognize  that  governments  nowhere  can  be  looked  to  for  leadership  in 
disarmament  and,  consequently,  put  the  emphasis  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  on  education  and  organizing  public  opinion  rather  than  lobbying 
with  officials; 

•  develop  and  use,  in  each  country,  non-violent  methods  of  resistance  to 
or  non-cooperation  with  the  arms  race; 

•  bring  pressure  on  all  nuclear  powers  to  pledge  no  first  use; 

•  work  to  bring  labor  unions  into  the  peace  movement; 

•  undertake  as  seriously  the  study  of  peacemaking  as  we  have  studied 
warmaking; 

•  vigilantly  protect  civil  liberties  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  assailed 
by  governments  if  peace  campaigns  thrive  and  which,  if  abridged,  will 
cripple  severely  the  work  for  peace. 

Postscript 

Groningen  was,  of  course,  not  the  only  place  where  people  are  gathering 
worriedly  to  talk  of  war  and  peace.  There  was  a  Pugwash  meeting  shortly 
afterwards,  and  a  month  before  the  First  Congress  of  International  Physicians 
for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  had  been  held  at  Airlie,  Virginia;  Russian 
doctors  were  among  those  in  attendance.  Dr.  Eric  Chivian,  a  prominent 
organizer  of  it,  came  on  to  Groningen.  Great  interest  was  expressed  there  in 
the  physicians'  movement.  A  key  message  to  world  leaders  everywhere  is  that 
physicians  say  nuclear  war  would  overwhelm  all  medical  science  and 
facilities.  The  conference  expressed  hopes  that  other  professions  would  fol¬ 
low  the  physicians'  organizing  example. 

The  peace  forces,  such  as  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  (CND) 
as  well  as  others  mentioned  here,  of  Europe  seem  much  more  advanced  than 
those  here  in  America.  The  International  Peace  Petition  is,  I  ike  the  physicians' 
organization,  an  American  initiative,  however,  and  it  has  joined  into  coopera¬ 
tive  work  with  the  Campaign  for  World  Disarmament,  founded  by  the  grand 
old  man  of  British  peace,  Philip  Noel  Baker. 
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In  Washington — on  the  same  day  (May  1 9)  that  our  government,  in  the  face 
of  contrary  legal  advice  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  had  announced  that  it  was  not  legally  bound  by  SALT  I 
or  SALT  II  —  George  F.  Kennan  called  on  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  to  cut  its  nuclear  arsenals  by  half.*  (The  Albert  Einstein  Peace 
Prize  Foundation  announced  a  drive  for  ten  million  signatures  on  a  demand 
for  such  a  reduction.) 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  linkage  between  American  and  European  peace 
movements.  Betty  Goetz  Fall  of  Cornell  University  remarked  during  the 
conference  that  one  explanation  for  the  continuing  arming  of  Europe  by 
America  has  been  Europeans'  belief  that  only  weapons  can  link  us  together. 
She  said  we  had  to  turn  that  around,  and  we  do. 

On  the  last  day  of  Groningen,  Secretary  Haig  spoke  in  Washington  setting 
forth  the  Reagan  administration's  foreign  outlook.  Russia  is  at  the  center  of  it. 
This  report  began  with  the  question  of  whether  national  interests  determine 
our  foreign  policies.  Mr.  Haig  gives  the  concept  of  national  interest  a  new 
meaning;  a  world  in  which  our  leadership  is  acknowledged.  On  the  Russian 
issue,  he  said: 

A  major  focus  of  American  policy  must  be  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
because  of  ideological  preoccupation  but  simply  because  Moscow  is  the 
greatest  source  of  international  insecurity  today.  Let  us  be  plain  about  it: 

Soviet  promotion  of  violence  as  the  instrument  of  change  constitutes  the 
greatest  danger  to  world  peace. 

One  wonders.  A  sad  thing  about  that  statement  is  that  it  so  exactly  resem¬ 
bles  what  the  Russians  say  about  us.  One  suspects  that  many  Europeans — 
from  Poland  to  Portugal  —  might  think  it  more  or  less  equally  true  of  both 
superpowers,  and  may  be  joined  in  the  belief  by  millions  of  Latin  Americans 
and  Third  World  people. 


*''Whether  the  balance  of  reduction  would  be  precisely  even — whether  it  could  be  construed 
to  favor  statistically  one  side  or  the  other — would  not  be  the  question.  Once  we  start  thinkingthat 
way,  we  would  be  back  on  the  same  old  fateful  track  that  has  brought  us  where  we  are  today. 
Whatever  the  precise  results  of  such  a  reduction,  there  would  still  be  plenty  of  overkill  left — so 
much  so  that  if  this  first  operation  were  successful,  I  would  then  like  to  see  a  second  one  put  in 
hand  to  rid  us  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  would  be  left. .  .  .  It  will  be  argued  that  there  would  be 
risks  involved.  Possibly  so.  I  do  not  see  them.  I  do  not  deny  its  possibility.  But  if  there  are,  so  what? 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  dangers  greater  than  those  that  I  ie  at  the  end  of  the  coll  ision  course 
on  which  we  are  now  embarked?  And  if  not,  why  choose  the  greater — why  choose,  in  fact,  the 
greatest — of  all  risks,  in  the  hopes  of  avoidingthe  lesser  ones?"  See  also  the  supporting  statement, 
with  special  reference  to  the  European  theatre,  by  Arthur  Macy  Cox  in  the  New  York  Times 
Op-Ed,  June  8,  1 981 . 
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Certainly  we  have  spread  arms  around  the  world  as  recklessly  as  any  nation 
has,  and  not  only  for  political  causes.  We  do  it  for  economic  reasons  as  well. 
The  arms  trade  is  critically  important  to  our  economy.  The  Europeans  do  well 
at  the  trade,  also.  One  of  the  panelists  at  Groningen  defended  Britain's  arms 
sales  as  being  economically  necessary  in  order  that  Britain  could  have  a 
munitions  industry  of  its  own,  and  not  be  dependent  on  other  countries.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  France's  new  socialist  President  was  to  assure  Arab  states 
that  France  will  keep  up  its  arms  sales  to  them.  So  it  goes,  as  we  assist  the  Third 
World  to  produce  one  of  those  crises  which  speaker  after  speaker  at 
Groningen  said  might  provoke  European  war. 

There  is  little  glory  for  anyone  in  the  present  scene.  Old  principles  lie  about 
in  rags  and  new  ones  are  hard  and  cold.  A  currently  fashionable  theme  is  that 
if  domestic  failure  after  failure  piles  up  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  tempted 
to  push  outward  through  military  power  because  arms  production  and  use  are 
all  it  does  well.  There  is  probably  not  much  substance  to  that  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  anything,  but  it  does  underscore  the  irony  of  SS-20s  and  their  ilk 
replacing  the  class  struggle  as  the  means  to  advance  Marxism.  Another 
example  of  the  militarization  of  politics? 

The  world's  people,  particularly  its  poor,  haven't  yet  given  up  on  America; 
a  puzzling  fact  but  a  fact  nonetheless.  Great  paradoxes  surround  us.  That 
politics  must  reassert  control  over  weapons  was  one  of  the  themes  at 
Groningen.  But  another  theme  was  also  voiced:  that  people  of  the  democ¬ 
racies  are  losing  confidence  in  political  decision-makers.  America  probably 
has  little  moral  or  political  obligation  to  defend  western  Europe,  and  many 
there  want  us  to  cease  assuming  that  we  do.  Can  we  entertain  the  thought  that 
if  we  took  our  arms  and  troops  out,  perhaps  the  continent  of  Europe  could 
struggle  through  to  its  own  peace?  Where  American  obligation  does  lie  is  to 
the  idea  and  practice  of  democracy.  We  have  a  genius  for  that,  or  else  we 
countfor  nothing.  Civilian  control  of  the  military  has  to  be  more  than  form.  It  is 
the  core  of  constitutionalism.  When  we  know  that  the  computer-driven 
missile  is  nothing  more  than  a  new  style  man  on  a  white  horse,  challenging 
constitutional  democracy,  we'll  know  where  our  democratic  task  lies. 
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